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the Hague Court may be firmly established, just so long 
as the great drums keep beating and the great guns keep 
booming and every day the battleships are drawn up in 
battle line, just so long the blood of men will be feverish, 
and war, like a beast, will crouch at our door. Of 
course it is dangerous. Goliath never is so eager for a 
scrap as when he has his armor on. Never does he strut 
so insolently and never does he boast so loudly as when 
he feels the great sabre in his hand. You cannot fill the 
papers of a nation day after day, week after week, year 
after year, with pictures of battleships and torpedo boats 
and destroyers, bombs and projectiles and shells, without 
lowering the tone of the national mind and coarsening 
the feeling of the national heart, without strengthening 
the reign of the idolatry of military glory. You cannot 
pile up powder in heaps here and there throughout this 
world in which are so many men carrying matches, 
without inviting and making inevitable frequent and 
terrific explosions. But while we all admit that it is 
dangerous for the world to do it, it is not dangerous, 
people think, for one nation to do it. There is the rub. 
It is wicked, oh, so wicked, for all to do it, but not 
wicked for one. The wise men of the world have said, 
" No, it is not wicked, it is not foolish, for one nation to 
do it, for our neighbors are doing it all around." So we 
see now what we must do for the solidarity of the race. 
God has made all the nations of one blood. They feel 
there is greater military safety for all to keep together 
than for one of them to break away and do what it 
thinks is steadily right. Nations are not idealists. They 
all cling to the earth. The nations would rather walk 
four legs on the ground and keep together than to fly 
separately into the air. 

Therefore we are dealing to-night with an international 
problem. No one nation can discuss it adequately. No 
one nation can settle it. America will never lay down 
her arms alone, I fear. Indeed, I know she will not, 
because America has not the faith to walk along that dim 
and perilous way unattended ; nor will England or France 
or Germany or Italy or Russia. The nations must come 
together. There must be frequent conferences at The 
Hague. There must be frequent comings together of 
the friends of peace. There must be a federation of the 
nations. There must be a parliament of the world. 
What we want is atmosphere. We cannot pound off the 
armor. It must be melted off by an atmosphere made 
warm with goodwill. When we know each other better 
we shall not want to go armed. Brothers we are and 
have always been and will ever be, and every heart the 
wide world over, in its better hours, beats true to the 
music of the Golden Rule ; for have n't we, after all, 
one Father and has not one God created us? You 
cannot break the armor, but it can be melted. The 
enginery of force will not be broken down by the rapid 
blows of logic, nor will it go down before the forces of 
philanthropy nor the developments of science, but it will 
be melted, it will dissolve, it will pass away under the 
rising tide of love, for it is as true now as when the 
Persian heard it : " Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord." 



The Journal of Education says that more steel is 
being used in making steel pens than in making swords 
and guns. 



Proceedings of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress (Continued). 

The President called the Congress to order at 10 
o'clock Thursday morning, October 6, in Tremont Tem- 
ple, and read a set of resolutions which he had received 
from the Twenty-third Massachusetts Regiment Asso- 
ciation of Salem, Mass., strongly favoring arbitration 
and peace. 

The Secretary presented further letters and telegrams 
of greeting. 

The first order of business was a report from the Com- 
mittee on Juridical Questions on treaties of arbitration, 
made by Joseph G. Alexander. The resolutions, which 
were given in full in our issue of November, expressed 
deep gratification at the signing within the year of ten 
treaties of obligatory arbitration, and the hope that the 
example might be followed by many more governments. 
They pointed out the unlimited treaty between Denmark 
and the Netherlands as a model for all future treaties, 
and expressed hearty appreciation of the action of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in taking steps to secure arbitration 
treaties with all governments willing to enter into them. 
The resolutions urged that hereafter arbitral clauses in 
treaties of commerce, etc., should provide for reference 
of disputes to the Hague Court. 

Mr. Alexander summarized the valuable report of the 
Berne Peace Bureau on the progress made in the matter 
of arbitration treaties in the different countries during 
the past year. The report from Germany indicated that 
public opinion there was not very favorable to arbitration 
treaties. A treaty had, however, been signed with Great 
Britain, and that was most encouraging. The report from 
Denmark expressed just pride over the treaty with the 
Netherlands, a treaty without any reservations. From 
France, where public sentiment is most favorable, the 
report mentioned four arbitration treaties already signed ; 
that from Great Britain three ; and two more had been 
signed since the report was written. The Italian report 
declared that public opinion in that country was generally 
favorable to such treaties, though not enthusiastic. 
Treaties had been signed with Great Britain and France 
and arbitral clauses had already been placed in twenty- 
one treaties of commerce, etc. The answer from Nor- 
way stated that the government was in negotiation with 
ten other governments for treaties of arbitration, two of 
which, those with France and Great Britain, the speaker 
said, had been signed since the report was prepared. 
The report from the Netherlands showed a favorable 
state of public opinion. A treaty had been signed with 
Denmark, and a treaty of commerce with Portugal had 
provided that all disputes should be referred to arbitra- 
tion. From Switzerland it was reported that the Federal 
Council had announced its intention to include arbitral 
clauses in all treaties. The report from the United States 
stated that the government, though it had not yet signed 
any arbitration treaties, had done much in many ways to 
promote arbitration, and that public sentiment in general 
was strongly in favor of the conclusion of treaties with 
other countries. 

Mr. Alexander explained that the reason for the move- 
ment for the conclusion of those treaties of obligatory 
arbitration was because the Hague Conference, on ac- 
count of the objection of some of the delegates, had 
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failed to provide for the obligatory reference of any 
classes of disputes to the Court which they were cre- 
ating. 

In the discussion on the report, the Baroness von 
Suttner paid a warm tribute to King Edward of Eng- 
land as a peacemaker, and declared that Austria was not 
behind other countries in her readiness to conclude arbi- 
tration treaties. 

Dr. G. B. Clark expressed his regret that the United 
States did not appear on the list of countries already 
having signed arbitration treaties, as it had been the 
country whose Presidents and people had taken such a 
leading part in promoting the subject. 

Dr. Charles G. Ames offered as an addition to the 
report a resolution declaring in favor of the adoption at 
the forthcoming International Conference at The Hague 
a rule of international law defending the territory of 
noncombatant peoples from invasion by belligerent 
powers. 

The resolution was declared by the Chairman not to 
be germane to the resolutions under consideration. 

Mr. Hayne Davis called attention to the fact that the 
Olney-Pauncefote treaty of 1897 had been approved by 
a large majority of the Senate of the United States, and 
was not in force to-day simply because of the necessity 
of a two-thirds majority for the ratification of treaties. 
He desired it placed on record that President Roosevelt 
had officially announced that steps were being taken by 
the United States government for treaties of arbitration 
with all other countries ready to enter into them. 

Hon. William Randal Cremer, in a most interesting 
speech, thought it inadvisable to recommend that all 
disputes arising in the interpretation of treaties should 
be referred to the Hague Court. Many of these disputes 
are of a trivial nature, and the Hague Court should not 
be troubled with them. He advocated the formation of 
courts of first instance, to which all such unimportant 
controversies should be submitted, that the Hague Court 
might be reserved for questions of greater magnitude. 

Mr. Alexander, on behalf of the Committee, modified 
the resolution by omitting the word " all." The report 
was then unanimously adopted. 

A further resolution from the same Committee was 
introduced by Dr. Trueblood expressing approval of the 
recommendation of the Massachusetts Legislature in 
favor of a stated international advisory congress, and 
noting with great satisfaction that this proposition had 
been approved by the Interparliamentary Union at its 
recent Conference at St. Louis. 

The resolution was unanimously approved. 

A report from the Committee on Current Questions, 
on the subject of reduction of armaments, was then 
made by Dr. W. Evans Darby. The resolution ex- 
pressed thanks to President Roosevelt for his promise to 
take the initiative in calling a new International Peace 
Conference, and suggested that one of the chief duties 
of the conference would be to elaborate a plan for the 
arrest and reduction of armaments. 

Dr. Darby, in presenting the report, called attention to 
the fact that the Czar's Conference in 1899 had been 
called specifically to deal with the question of reduction of 
armaments, but had found itself unable to do so. It had, 
however, before adjourning declared the armaments to 



be a crushing burden and constant peril to the world. 
The burden of the armaments had, however, gone on 
increasing, and dealing with the question could not 
much longer be put off. The President of the United 
States could better take the initiative in trying to secure 
international action on the subject than any one else. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole offered an addition to the reso- 
lution, the sense of which was that no necessity exists 
for the people of the United States to entertain sus- 
picion of their neighbors or to increase their naval estab- 
lishment with reference to any reasonable interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Mr. Dole felt that the United 
States would be in a poor position to make propositions 
to other countries if she went on increasing her naval 
force. 

The proposition was objected to on the ground that it 
was purely an American proposition and out of place in 
a world's congress, and on the motion of Hon. John I. 
Gilbert was laid on the table. 

Professor Quidde, speaking of the report of the Com- 
mittee, thought that the subject of reduction of arma- 
ments ought not to be declared to be the first task of the 
new conference. The subject of a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration was quite as important. 

Dr. Trueblood proposed that to meet Professor Quidde's 
objection the phraseology should be changed to " one of 
the jjhief duties of such a conference," etc., and it was 
so ordered. 

Hon. William P. Byles supported the resolution offered 
by the Committee, and thought that it was none too 
strong to meet the actual situation. 

Alfred H. Love moved to add to the words " subse- 
quent reduction " the words " looking to eventual aboli- 
tion." 

Dr. G. B. Clark thought the resolution submitted by 
the Committee, though in the main admirable, ought to 
be amended in one or two particulars. The Congress 
ought to express its " grateful thanks " to the President 
for the course he had taken. In the second place the 
resolution ought to express more clearly what was 
wanted. Military armaments were not increasing, but 
there was a terrible increase of naval armaments. The 
two countries which were leading in this, he was sorry 
to say, were Great Britain and the United States. Ten 
years ago in Great Britain it was two hundred millions a 
year ; now it was four hundred millions. Now that the 
Hague Court was in successful operation there was no 
need for these armaments. He proposed that the reso- 
lution should say " arrest of naval armaments and a 
simultaneous and proportionate reduction of military 
armaments." 

Senator Houzeau de Lehaie proposed the insertion of 
" subsequent " before " simultaneous." 

Dr. Darby pointed out that the military expenditure of 
Great Britain, as well as the naval, had doubled in the 
last five years. 

The amendments proposed by Dr. Clark and Mr. 
Houzeau de Lehaie were accepted. 

On motion of Albert K. Smiley, supported by John I. 
Gilbert and J. G. Alexander, the amendment proposed 
by Alfred H. Love was laid on the table as liable to 
prejudice the resolution in general. 

Dr. Chirurg called attention to the fact that the Hague 
Court would not have been in existence but for the Czar 
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of Russia. He thought that the proposed resolution 
might be a hindrance rather than a help. President 
Roosevelt could not do everything, as the English dele- 
gates would have him do. The proper thing for the 
English delegates to do would be to go home and induce 
the British government to withdraw from the treaty with 
Japan. Then they might expect peace in the East and 
reduction of armaments. 

The resolution then, as amended, was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Secretary then read a letter to the Congress from 
Andrew Carnegie, and also various messages of greeting 
which had just been received. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Thursday afternoon at 2 o'clock Hon. John L. Bates, 
Governor of Massachusetts, held a reception at the State 
House for the delegates to the Congress. Practically 
all the delegates and their friends called, and the Gov- 
ernor, after welcoming them, shook hands with them in 
the most cordial and appreciative way. After the Gov- 
ernor's reception many of the delegates went on an 
excursion to Concord. 

At the Revere House in the early evening a dinner 
for labor men was given, at which about one hundred 
and twenty-five persons sat down to the tables. 

THURSDAY EVENING PUBLIC MEETING IN TREMONT 
TEMPLE. 

On Thursday evening in Tremont Temple a public 
meeting was held to consider "The Responsibilities of 
Educators in Promoting Right Ideals of International 
Life." The meeting was largely attended, and was pre- 
sided over by Professor Francis G. Peabody of Harvard 
University. 

Professor Peabody's speech on taking the chair is 
given in full elsewhere in this issue. The other speakers 
were Mr. G. H. Perris of London, the Baroness von 
Suttner of Vienna, Professor Theodore Ruyssen of 
France, Dr. Yamei Kin of China, and Pastor Charles 
Wagner of Paris. 

Mr. Perris, alluding to the word " Responsibilities " in 
the title of the subject for the evening, said that the 
responsibilities of the peace workers were not of an 
onerous or painful character. To him it was the chief 
delight of the year to attend the Peace Congress and 
meet with men from every clime. The difficulties of the 
preachers of peace had often been great in Europe, but 
it was the most sacred warfare ever known on earth, and 
he invited all the young men and women to join the 
peace movement and know the pleasure of those who 
had become international men. 

Nobody he thought ever really defended war. Mis- 
guided persons, when they found fighting going on, 
sought for excuses to justify it. No one sufficiently 
believed war to be a school of bravery and of virtue as 
to urge warfare for that purpose. Justification of war 
came in the main from ignorance of its real nature, or 
from the survival of ideas which had lost all their force 
in society as we have it to-day. 

Warfare, he thought, once had certain moral quali- 
ties in the old days when the personal element played 
so prominent a part in it. But now that invention had 
turned war into wholesale manslaughter by machinery, 



all the old uplifting elements had gone out of it and it 
was simply " hell." The men who now attempt to jus- 
tify warfare ignored the fact of evolution, and were as 
little scientific as they were human. The men of the 
peace movement were the truly scientific men. 

The duty of those engaged directly in the work of 
■ education was to combat everywhere, on the railway, in 
the street, the business office, the home, the rudimentary 
and insane idea that war is a sort of sublime sport to be 
engaged in by specialists, and discussed only on its 
tactical side, all its terrible penalties being ignored. 
The spirit of gambling in human lives was catching and 
dangerous, and must be guarded against on every 
occasion. 

But after all the greatest enemy to the ideas of peace 
was the apathy of the populace who, for lack of imagina- 
tion, failed to realize the horrors of warfare. To this 
matter educators must address themselves. 

Every self-governing country must be an educator of 
those not so. There were several such countries still. 
There was no peace society in Russia, though there were 
many and great friends of peace there. The responsi- 
bility of a country like the United States was very great 
toward such non-self-governing ones. 

But peace workers also had a special responsibility for 
the corporate acts of their own governments. The 
governments should be tackled on questions of peace 
and war. The same doctrines should be preached at 
home as abroad. Plain truth-telling was the first 
requisite in the education of the world towards peace. 

An educational propaganda for peace must also be 
made in the schools. The old crude ideas of patriotism 
must be uprooted. The children must be taught that 
the true patriot is the international man, that national 
patriotism is only a stage toward the larger world- 
patriotism. 

Then there was a wide range of educative work to be 
done as to the character of industry and commerce. If 
children were taught the true nature of commerce they 
would feel instinctively that the idea, that the foreigner 
was an enemy was ridiculous. They would see that the 
foreigner was the man who bought your goods, who was 
working to provide something that you wanted. 

The Baroness von Suttner said that before women 
could educate the next generation they must be educated 
themselves. Women naturally hated and detested war, 
but they believe it necessary, and therefore unless edu- 
cated out of the notion they would instill warlike instincts 
in their sons. She considered it a happy feature of 
the Congress that a meeting had been arranged for the 
education of such. She had witnessed a most wonder- 
ful thing that day, namely, a greeting to the Peace Con- 
gress from the Twenty- third Massachusetts Infantry 
Regiment. If from the Twenty-third, why not from the 
Twenty-fourth, and so on. When the soldiers turned to 
educating the people in the way of peace, our cause 
would be won. Mr. Bloch, whom she had known well, had 
addressed his appeals to prominent soldiers to try to get 
them to investigate the situation. They had not listened 
to him but had continued to teach that war is necessary. 
Teachers knew, if there were any present, that lessons had 
to be repeated over and over. So they must not be dis- 
couraged with the slow process of educating for peace. 

She herself had known another great peace educator, 
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the painter Verestchagin. His work appealed to the eye. 
He had seen the scenes which he painted. The Em- 
peror of Germany had told him that his pictures preached 
better than the peace societies. Verestchagin died as a 
martyr of peace. He wished once more, at Port Arthur, 
to paint the face of war just as it was ; but war was 
unwilling for him to do this, and had killed him. 

She considered it a happy feature that education had 
been made one of the subjects of discussion at the Con- 
gress. It was a sign that the movement had already 
advanced very much when educators were willing to take 
hold of the subject. 

It was very difficult in many European countries to 
teach peace to the school children, for the schools were 
under official supervision. Nothing could be taught 
contrary to the laws, and these laws required every man 
to be drilled in the art of killing the people with whom 
the country might be at war. Much peace education 
was, however, going on, especially in France. But a 
great work in this direction could be done in free 
America, and she hoped it would be done. 

Professor Ruyssen spoke most hopefully of the prog- 
ress of peace education in France. The generation 
following the war of 1870-71 had been filled with war- 
like ideas, but time had done its work and a strong 
reaction had taken place. Prizes had been offered for 
historical books written in a peace spirit. Efforts had 
been made to exclude from the schools those pictures 
dwelling on and praising war. There had been a large 
attendance of teachers at the National Peace Congress 
held recently at Nimes. The peace societies of France 
were teaching by the eye. They had prepared a series 
of stereopticon slides, and by the aid of a society among 
the teachers had arranged for six hundred lectures this 
winter. So great was the success of the movement 
among teachers that it had aroused strong opposition, 
and a patriotic league of teachers had been formed in 
order to keep up the old ideas. The teacher who had 
formed this league, a very respected teacher, was a 
member of the General Council of the Teachers' Asso- 
ciation of France. When the time came for reelection 
he was dropped and a peace man put in his place. In 
reply to the objection made to them that they were 
weakening the spirit of the new generation, they answered 
that the new spirit was much stronger and better in every 
way than the old one of hate and brute revenge. 
Professor Ruyssen was glad that he should be able to 
tell the workers in France that they were not alone in 
their campaign of pacific education, but that in the United 
States and other countries teachers were doing the same 
as in France. 

Dr. Yamei Kin of China said that the views expressed 
in the Peace Congress had a familiar ring to her. The 
Chinese had had it instilled into them for many genera- 
tions that peace was the foundation of all good. The 
Chinese word for peace appealed to the eye as well as to 
the ear. It was the roof and eaves of the house and the 
dwelling beneath. The symbol was that of home, 
mother, family. The Chinese had lifted the idea of 
peace into the realm of the emotions. Emotion was one 
of the great things by which the human heart could be 
controlled. The intellect was needed to guide, to keep 
men from going astray, but the great motive power of the 
world was emotion — love. 



Pastor Charles Wagner, in a speech of great beauty, 
in French, described the great change that had come 
over France. No one any more wanted to go forth and 
conquer foreign lands. They had learned that Pasteur 
was better than Napoleon. In education, he said, one 
had to do as in driving nails, keep striking, striking, 
striking. He was sorry that his dear, beautiful country 
of Alsatia could not be a bond of peace between France 
and Germany. He himself had in him two persons, as 
his father was French and his grandfather German. 
These two persons in him managed to get on beautifully 
together. He thought that Alsace might become a bond 
of Union between the two countries if both languages 
could be used there, and the province made' free to both 
peoples. 

Rev. Walter Walsh, the last speaker, declared war to 
be the great stupidity of the world. To put an end to it 
the help of all teachers was needed. In Great Britain 
the whole machinery of the schoolhouse had been pros- 
tituted to the corruption of the minds of the children on 
the subject of war. The children ought to be taught 
that war was the great inhumanity, inhuman to the very 
animals concerned. The children ought to be taught to 
have pity upon the suffering innocent dumb creatures. 
The economic waste, the foolishness, the positive silliness 
of war should be taught the children. They should be 
led to see that the money squandered on war ought to 
be spent in making roads, draining morasses, in making 
the desert blossom as the rose. Only in this way could 
a race of citizens truly civilized be reared. 

In his own Sunday School Mr. Walsh said he devoted 
one Sunday each month to a lesson on international 
peace and brotherhood, and another to some story of 
heroism in common life. 

Mr. Walsh pleaded with mothers to make the nursery 
a school of peace ; not to teach the children to blow on 
silly little trumpets, to wear cocked hats and play with 
tin soldiers, thus taking the edge off their moral nature 
in their very infancy. 

PUBLIC MEETING THURSDAY EVENING IN PARK STREET 
CHURCH. 

A public meeting to discuss the question of the great 
armaments was likewise held in Park Street Church on 
Thursday evening Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Member 
of Congress from Massachusetts, presided, and the other 
speakers were Mr. Curran from England, General Nelson 
A. Miles, Mr. Richard Feldhaus from Germany, and 
Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., from New York. 

Mr. McCall, in opening the meeting, called attention to 
the great increase in the burdens of war and of arma- 
ments. France and Germany, which were looked upon 
as traditional enemies, spent each something less than 
two hundred million dollars a year, and together some- 
thing less than four hundred millions. The war bill of 
the United States alone, for army, navy and pensions, 
had grown to three hundred and fifty millions, or nearly as 
much as that of France and Germany together. Years ago, 
with savage tribes on our frontiers and three great coun- 
tries as neighbors, there may have been some necessity 
for armament. Now, with the savage tribes gone and 
only one powerful neighbor on our border, with whom 
war was impossible, we were in a position to realize the 
philosopher's dream of peace. But instead of proceed- 
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ing to do this, we had entered upon new seas where the 
great conflicts of the age were to be waged. He would 
not attempt to characterize such a policy as this. 

He did not think it chimerical that this growing bur- 
den of war might be thrown off. Private war, which had 
prevailed not so long ago, had been superseded by courts. 
It was perfectly feasible for the nations to come to some 
agreement by which public war could be done away, the 
armaments limited, and the growing burdens lifted from 
industry. 

Mr. Pete Curran declared that the trade union element 
in Great Britain, the two millions of workers whom he 
represented, were absolutely opposed to war, irrespective 
of what nations were involved. They were a minority, 
but they were having some influence, and especially 
would they have in the forthcoming Parliamentary elec- 
tion. War brought about destitution among the poorer 
classes. Great Britain had spent two hundred and fifty 
million pounds on the South African war. The whole 
burden of it fell finally upon the workers. Those who 
had gone out years ago were now being replaced by 
Chinamen, at starvation wages. Looking over the wars 
of Great Britain, they felt justified in throwing the whole 
weight of their organization on the side of those endeav- 
oring to establish international peace. The workers of 
Great Britain were confronted with the most difficult 
housing problem. If they could only get the use, at 
a small interest, of the vast sums of money spent on 
militarism, they could bring immense relief to multitudes 
of suffering, starving people. America, he thought, had 
no need to build battleships, as she had nothing to fear 
from any European power. He should like to see 
American statesmen not only expressing sympathy with 
international peace, but setting an example to the world 
by refusing to build battleships which would never be 
needed. The best way to preserve peace was not to 
prepare for war, and some great power would have to 
lead the way to disarmament by reducing its armament 
to a minimum. He was glad to learn that in Boston and 
other parts of America the churches and pastors were 
helping in the peace movement. That was infinitely 
better than blessing troops going out to kill men — a 
thing which the Founder of Christianity would not have 
done. But he believed the industrial classes, especially 
in the United States, where the franchise was democratic, 
were to have a leading part in the abolition of the war 
system and the establishment of international peace. 

Mr. Feldhaus declared that it was a great subject that 
had brought them together from so many parts of the 
world. War had long been condemned, and the princi- 
ples of peace had made great progress. But it was still 
believed by some that war would always be. That he 
believed to be false. He recalled the work of Burritt in 
Europe over fifty years ago. Burritt had addressed 
himself to the heart. The apostle of peace to-day ad- 
dresses himself more to the reason. This John de Bloch 
had done in pointing out that militarism was leading to 
bankruptcy. Some thought that Christianity itself de- 
manded war and its terrible institutions. This he con- 
sidered blasphemy. The time had come to "dig the 
grave of war," and to get rid of the vast armaments. 

General Nelson A. Miles did not believe that the 
increased deadliness of weapons would put an end to 
war. In spite of this increased deadliness wars are no 



more destructive than they were in the past. The tac- 
tics of battle have changed. But he believed the enor- 
mously increased expensiveness would bring war to an 
end, because this would bankrupt the nations if con- 
tinued. He pleaded not for an agreement between a 
few great powers, as suggested by Mr. Carnegie for the 
suppression of war, but for a congress of nations in 
which all the powers might be represented. That was 
the greatest measure he could possibly conceive of to 
get rid of the system of war which was " void of reason 
and justice," which consumed hundreds of thousands of 
young men, and which laid such immense burdens upon 
the people. He regretted very much that the representa- 
tives which talked most about peace in the Hague Con- 
ference had not shown more zeal for universal peace. 
He had no sympathy with the sentiment that would com- 
promise and arbitrate between powerful peoples, and at 
the same time overrun and subjugate people of defenseless 
countries. The intelligent world, he thought, would not 
long endure the burden of the great standing armies and 
navies. A measure of partial reduction — to one soldier 
for every thousand of the population — he had at one 
time had the honor to recommend. This was practically 
the standard for the United States army, and it was 
perfectly simple and feasible for the other nations. In 
closing General Miles paid a glowing tribute to the 
peaceful arts and industries through which the citizens of 
the United States have won such a high place in the 
world's confidence. "True glory lies not in- great em- 
pires filled with dead men's bones, but in those deeds of 
charity and wealth that light our earth as the heaven is 
lit by the stars." 

Dr. Jefferson's powerful address in opposition to the 
great and growing armaments of the day, we give in full 
in this issue. 

RECEPTION OP THE GERMAN SOCIETIES. 

After the close of the Thursday evening meetings a 
reception was given by the German Societies of Boston 
to the German-speaking foreign delegates. It was a 
most interesting occasion, addresses being given in Ger- 
man by the Baroness von Suttner, Professor Quidde and 
others. 

FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 

President Paine being absent, the Friday morning 
session was called to order at 10 o'clock, and Dr. Darby 
asked to take the chair, which he later yielded to Mr. W. 
R. Cremer, Vice-President for the British delegation. 

The first business was a report from Committee B on 
a project for a Pacific Alliance of States. The project 
had been drafted originally by Fredrik Bajer of Den- 
mark, President of the Peace Bureau, and other members 
of committees appointed in previous years. It was re- 
ported from the Committee by Mrs. Lockwood of Wash- 
ington, who in an extended speech gave an account of 
the progress made in recent years along several lines 
toward permanent organized peace. Senator La Fon- 
taine supported Mrs. Lockwood's resolution. 

The project was a draft of a model treaty for a 
Pacific Alliance, too long to give here, which the Con- 
gress voted to recommend to the consideration of the 
powers. It will be found in full in the official report of 
the Congress. 

Dr. E. E. Hale presented to the Congress letters from 
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Vicar-General Byrne of Boston, and Cardinal Gibbons 
of Baltimore, expressing the interest of the Catholic 
Church in the cause of international peace, and the 
latter's interest in the Congo question which was to be 
discussed in the Congress. 

Mr. J. Fred Green of London brought a greeting from 
the Socialists' Convention of Massachusetts, which he 
and others of the British delegation had shortly before 
attended. He presented to the Congress from the Con- 
vention a set of resolutions declaring strongly against 
war and in favor of Universal peace. 

Mr. P. Curran from England, representing the Trade 
Unions, conveyed to the Congress the hearty good 
wishes of the Trade Unionists of Great Britain, who in 
their congress held three weeks before in Leeds had 
passed a resolution asking the powers to come to an 
understanding for the purpose of establishing interna- 
tional peace. Mr. Curran, speaking to the Mrs. Lock- 
wood resolution, said that it was useless for the Congress 
to pass abstract resolutions unless they brought pressure 
to bear upon the great powers — Russia, the United 
States and Great Britain especially. He believed also 
that the relations between capitalism and labor would 
have to be altered before peace was assured. 

A report from Committee A on the Armenian question 
was then presented by Senator Houzeau de Lehaie. It 
brought out strongly the wretched condition of the 
Armenian population, emphasized strongly the interna- 
tional character of the question, and ended by calling 
upon President Roosevelt to take the initiative, through 
an international conference, in trying to put an end to 
the evils of Turkish rule in the country. 

Dr. Melikoff of Armenia supported the resolution 
brought in by the committee in a speech in which he set 
forth the miserable condition of the country. 

The report gave rise to an extended discussion, which, 
bringing in the Macedonian question also, was partici- 
pated in by G. H. Perris, J. F. Green, Herbert Burrows, 
Dr. G. B. Clark, W. R. Cremer, several of whom had 
recently traveled in the Turkish Empire. Mr. Perris 
declared that the measures which had been adopted for 
the relief of the peoples of Armenia and Macedonia had 
not been carried into effect because the word " treasure " 
in this world is nearly always put before the word 
" humanity." Mr. Green pointed out that in the estima- 
tion of many well-informed persons Russia was as deeply 
guilty for the state of things in Armenia as Turkey her- 
self. Mr. Burrows believed that there was little hope of 
relief for these suffering people so long as " the trail of 
the financier" was over everything. He felt that the 
people who controlled the governments in both Russia 
and Turkey were savages. Dr. Clark, while admitting 
all the wickedness of Turkey, said that the real source 
of the continuance of the wretched state of things was 
the policy of Great Britain ever since the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-78. Mr. Cremer was sure that an interna- 
tional conference of the European powers would end in 
failure, and that the only way to bring the matter to 
settlement was for the United States government to take 
the same course in the case that it did in the Venezuela 
trouble of 1895. 

So much objection was made to the resolution in the 
form in which it was reported ^that it was referred back 
to the Committee, and was; afterward reported and 



adopted in the form in which it was published in our 
issue of November last. 

The Secretary read to the Congress at this session a 
reply which he had received from the Episcopal National 
Convention, then in session in Boston, conveying the 
greetings of that body and their hearty sympathy with 
the aims of the Peace Congress. 

[to be concluded next month.] 
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